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pump, The Comfort Insulated or Outside doors that are Ducts that are Continuous vapor 
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heating and cooling Safe, energy- insulated or equipped anically fastened | exterior walls 
Option to join efficient electric with storm doors and sealed R-16 insulation 
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It isn't very hard to sell customers on a Maximum Value Home. Because as you can 
see, the MAX has some very attractive features that help it sell itself. And here's yet 
another important feature that makes a MAX” home attractive 
to homebuyers: it can actually save up to 20% on energy bills 
compared with new homes heated by gas* So ask a Duke Power 
representative for more details today. And take your earning 
potential to the MAX. 


*Based on 1989 Independent Study by Southeastern Engineering Associates. * Registered trademark of Duke Power Company 


A Command z For the fourth year in a row, 


the Brick Association of 


P erformance Z ; North Carolina is proud to 


sponsor the Architectural 
: Brick Design Awards, 
of the Magic poe 
g design and excellence 
Of Bri ck in Brick architecture. 


In the coming months 
you will hear more 
about the ABDA from 
your Brick sales repre- 
sentatives and through 
the mail. The Call for 
Entries will arrive in your 
office near the end of August. 
The deadline for entry is 
October 10th. 


The ABDA Awards’ ceremony 
for 1990 will be held on Thurs- 
day, November 8, at the 
Stouffer Winston Plaza 
Hotel in Winston-Salem. 


Nationally acclaimed 
magician, Whit Haydn, 
will make a command 
performance and 
reappear for this 
year's ABDA. Whit 
is back by popular 
demand after his 
stage show mystified 
the ABDA audience 
last year. Named 
“Stage Magician 
of the Year” at the 
Magic Castle in 
Los Angeles, 
Whit performs 
for audiences 
coast-to-coast. 
Your participa- 
tion in the show 
will be encour- 
aged at ABDA. 


This program is 
for us to say thank 
you to the architects of North 

Carolina — those of you who 
bring inspirational uses and 
ideas to our product. Please 
join with 17 previous ABDA 
winners by again entering 
your outstanding brick de- 
signs and projects in the 

1990 ABDA Awards. 


You bring the magic to Brick! 


smarter than you think 
1 (800) NCBRICK 
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Dudley Humphrey, Attorney Carol Hiatt, President 
Petree Stockton and Robinson E & O Liability Consultants, Inc. 
Winston-Salem, NC 


Carol and Dudley discuss the vital importance of errors and omissions coverage. 


QUESTION: Many architectural firms feel if they don’t have insurance they won't be 
sued. What are your feelings on this? 


ANSWER: "False economy allows them to think they can avoid liability by not having 
insurance. Design Professionals that design anything other than just houses -- well, 
it should be considered a cost of doing business." 


QUESTION: How does an architect know which attorney to choose? 


ANSWER: "An Architect ought to get a lawyer before he needs it. This way the lawyer 
will be familiar with the way he runs his shop. Also be familiar with any problems." 


Ask other Architects who they use, ask your agent or insurance carrier. 


QUESTION: A lot of architectural firms still do not use written contracts with the 
owner/client. What are your feelings on that? 


ANSWER: "Always have written contracts with the owner. The owner can withhold 
payments; that’s another very good reason for a contract." 


Contact Carol Hiatt or Jack Welch at E & O Liability Consultants for any questions 
on liability insurance. 


E &3 © Liasiity ConsuLTANTS, Inc. 
INSURANCE FOR TODAY’S PROFESSIONAL 
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New Products 

New ideas, new solutions, new equip- 
ment and new twists on old angles for 
designers and builders. 
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John F. Thompson, AIA 
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Cover: At the Guilford County Law En- 
forcement and Detention Center, this 
typical day room and cells has a dormitory 
atmosphere, with its cheerful colors and 
necessarily express the view of warm but simple furnishings. Within the 
NCAIA or its committees. œ œ r living quarters an unarmed guard assists 
North Carolina Architecture is pub- NCSU’ Dean John Thomas Regan. inmates and enforces rules. 
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Secure Places: The Boom in Jail Construction 


A centralized electronic control room at the Guilford County Law Enforcement and 
Detention Center provides the perimeter security around the center's four floors of 
living quarters and visual monitoring of activities. 


Ba a decade or more, North Carolina 
has had more inmates than cells to 
put them in. Prison and jail over- 
crowding has generated a host of 
alternative programs designed to keep 
people out of prison. At the same 
time, the General Assembly has 
passed new laws, such as tougher 
driving-while-impaired laws, that send 
more people to jail. 

The legislature has also placed a 
cap on the number of inmates in the 
state prison system. If the prison pop- 
ulation remains at or above 18,341 for 
15 straight days, the state Parole Com- 
mission has 90 days to reduce the 
population to no more than 18,153. By 
mid-June, the prison system reached 
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an all-time population record of 
18,522. 

Although the cap system is a legal 
necessity to reduce overcrowding, it 
has led to an alarming practice of 
releasing prisoners prematurely out 
the back door so others can be admit- 
ted at the front door. 

“Everybody agrees there's a need 
for expansion of bed space. said 
Nathan A. Rice, specialized institu- 
tional command manager with the 
state Division of Prisons. ‘‘People are 
getting out too quick.’ 

The overcrowding also undermines 
the effectiveness of alternative pro- 
grams designed to keep people out of 
prison, Rice said. Given a choice be- 
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tween incarceration, which might end 
in an early parole after only a few 
weeks, or intensive supervision lasting 
a year or two, many inmates choose to 
do time. 

In order to relieve those pressures, 
Governor James G. Martin and key 
legislators struck a compromise in late 
June to spend $275 million on a 
massive prison expansion program 
(see ‘‘Legislative Report,’ page 14). 

The pressures on the criminal jus- 
tice system are acutely felt in the 
county jails, where the whole process 
begins. Jails, which house people 
awaiting trial and serving short sen- 
tences, soon may be given an even 
larger responsibility. Taking a lead 
from a number of other states, the 
General Assembly is considering hav- 
ing inmates convicted of misdemean- 
ors serve their sentences entirely in 
county jails—a move that could relieve 
the state prisons of up to 7,000 
inmates. 

Expanding an old jail or building a 
new one is an issue in at least 50 of 
the state’s 100 counties. Thomas A. 
Ritter, head of the Jail and Detention 
Branch of the Department of Human 
Resources, said he expects to see 30 
new jails open in the next two Yeats. 

“This is one of the major building 
types that architects will be working 
on in the next 15 years,’ said John 
Duncan, AIA, senior vice president of 
J.N. Pease Associates of Charlotte. 

“A lot of it will be like hospitals,’ 
Duncan said. ‘‘Certain firms will get 
good at it. But there's a learning 
curve; you've got to learn the opera- 
tions and procedures and the philoso- 
phy behind the jails.’ 

The building won't stop at the state 
lines, either. 

“The prison population throughout 
the nation has skyrocketed,’ said 
Robert B. Levinson, special projects 


“Husbands, sons, uncles, 
daughters may reside in one of 
these places. If it's a hell-hole, 
what kind of experience wiil they 
have there and what will they 
think and do about it when they 
return to the street?” 


—Robert B. Levinson 
American Correctional Association 


The new Guilford County deten- 
tion center has changed the 
attitudes of inmates, staff and 
public. 


manager for the American Correctional 
Association. ‘‘The creek’s still rising. 
There's a tremendous build-up and 
vast amounts of money are being set 
aside to construct prisons and jails. 

“In North Carolina and other places 
as well, there are no spaces in the 
prisons and many systems are under 
court orders. This backs up the people 
into the county facilities.” 

For the architects of jails and 
prisons, the challenges can be legion. 
As with all public buildings, costs and 
cost overruns get close scrutiny. But 
jails impose another challenge: the 
paradox of designing a public build- 
ing, often a highly visible one in a 
central downtown location, to house a 
population the public has little use for. 

The old image of a row of cells with 
bars—and a jailer who walks the cor- 
ridor, asserting his authority by drag- 
ging his billy club on the bars—is out. 
Jail suicides, assaults, rapes, vandalism 
and other violence have made it clear 
that many older facilities are unsafe 
and inhumane for the inmates and 
unrewarding for the law enforcement 
authorities. In some counties, over- 
crowding and outdated practices have 
led to lawsuits and court orders. 

New standards have just gone into 
effect that set more humane require- 
ments for space, sunshine, activity, ex- 
ercise and sufficient supervision to be 
safe from the assault of other prisoners. 
The new standards also give more en- 
forcement bite to the Jail and Detention 
Branch. ‘‘Before it was ambiguous: 
said Ritter, who heads the branch. 
“Now we can initiate action against a 
county by the inspector simply com- 
ing to me and saying something 
needs to be done.’ 

Making room for more prisoners 
clearly is not the only objective. The 
decision to design and build a jail 
hangs on a host of issues related to 
security, psychology, management, 
morale, violence and humanity. Law 
enforcement agencies involved in build- 
ing a jail today must examine some of 
the most basic assumptions about 
criminal behavior. 


The most avant garde concept in 
jail management calls for the direct 
and continuous supervision of a man- 
ageable number of inmates, about 50, 
by unarmed guards who stay with the 
inmates around the clock in a secured 
living area. The guards counsel in- 
mates and handle whatever problems 
may come along. The inmates move 
freely about a living area consisting of 
a day room, exercise area and cells (or 
bedrooms). 

The “new generation jail,’ as this 
approach is called, is based on the 
assumption that people who are 
treated decently will behave decently. 
Those who do not follow rules are 
quickly isolated and put into self- 
contained segregation units. Because 
anyone who becomes destructive is 
immediately stopped or removed, 
these jails are furnished with standard 
fixtures and furnishings, not immut- 
able institutional ones. Porcelain sinks 
and toilets, for example, are used in- 
stead of secure stainless steel units. 

Experience has shown that when 
people are thrown together in a group, 
a leader emerges. If the unit contains 
only inmates, the group will be led by 
an inmate. In this system, the super- 
visor fills that gap, assuming the lead- 
ership role. 

Levinson of the American Correc- 
tional Association notes that most of 
the people in jails have not been 
convicted. 

"Husbands, sons, uncles, daughters 
may reside in one of these places,” he 
said. "If it’s a hell-hole, what kind of 
experience will they have there and 
what will they think and do about it 
when they return to the street?” 

The new generation jail has its ad- 
vocates in the National Institute of 
Corrections—which runs a training 
center in Boulder, Colorado for county 
law enforcement agencies—in the 
American Correctional Association 
and in the state Jail and Detention 
Branch. It is in use in a number of 
federal and state prison systems, in- 
cluding North Carolina’s, and several 
county jails across the country. 

Still, the concept is considered radi- 
cal by some local law enforcement 
authorities. While certain elements 
have wide appeal, some agencies stop 
short of adopting the entire concept. 


Guilford County Joins the 
New Generation 


There will be considerable interest 
throughout the state in Guilford 
County's experience with its new 
detention center in High Point. Author- 
ities bought the ‘‘new generation jail’’ 
concept in its entirety. And the deten- 
tion center, which opened in January, 
is meeting expectations, according to 
Robert Cote, director of the Guilford 
Detention Bureau. 

The Guilford County Law Enforce- 
ment and Detention Center is part of 
a new county governmental complex 
designed by William b Freeman Asso- 
ciates of Greensboro. The complex in- 
cludes a court building and a public 
health/mental health building. All the 
buildings in the complex are con- 
structed of a poured-in-place concrete 
frame clad with white precast con- 
crete panels. 

The seven-story vertical design of 
the 120,180-square-foot detention cen- 
ter was dictated by the county’s desire 
to keep the footprint small. The first 
three floors house offices for law en- 
forcement and detention personnel, an 
infirmary and spaces for classifica- 
tion, booking, holding and food 
preparation. 

The heart of this new generation 
jail is in the four upper levels, each of 
which has two levels and a total of 40 
rooms arranged around a common day 
room. Off each day room is an enclosed 
“‘yard'’—a two-story-high space open 
to the outdoors near the top. 

The cells have metal doors with 
narrow windows. Each is equipped 
with a porcelain sink and toilet. Fur- 
nishings in the day room are simple 
but warm. Each level has its own 
color scheme, carefully selected to 
avoid an institutional look. The 
materials are simple, practical and 
inexpensive. 

The result is a pleasant atmosphere, 
one not usually associated with jail. 
“All it is, really, is a very good use of 
space,’ architect William Freeman 
said. “That, together with the color 
scheme.’ 

Access to the four upper floors is 
strictly controlled. But within each of 
the areas, inmates move freely be- 
tween their private cells (they have a 
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The 7-story Guilford County Law Enforcement and Detention Center, finished in 
white precast concrete panels, is the tallest of three new buildings in a new govern- 
mental complex on a 12-acre site near High Points central business district. 


key), the day room and exercise yard. 
An unarmed supervisor is in the area 
with the inmates all day and all night, 
available to monitor activities and 
mediate conflicts, to make sure that 
inmates do not attack one another or 
the property. 

All doors, corridors and floors are 
electronically monitored from a central 
control room. 


Guilford County Law Enforcement and 
Detention Center 

High Point 

Architect: William F. Freeman Associates, 
Greensboro 

Structural Engineers: Sutton-Kennerly 
Associates, Greensboro 

Plumbing Engineers: Jack C. Dillard, PE, 
High Point 

Mechanical and Electrical and Fire 
Protection Engineering: Mechanical 
Engineers Inc., Charlotte 

Electronic Security Engineering: J.N. 
Pease Associates, Charlotte 

Landscape Architecture: Heath Carrier, 
Jamestown 
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The jail has been four years coming 
and has generated conflicts between 
the architects and a construction man- 
agement company hired by the county. 
The price tag, as well as the size of 
the project, has grown in that time to 
about $36.7 million, including the 
parking deck. But its success, ulti- 
mately, can be measured in how well 
the building does its job. 

“There's been a big change in the 
attitudes of the inmates, staff and the 
public,’ Robert Cote, the detention 
bureau director, said. 

Visiting has increased by 400 per- 
cent, Cote said. Visiting booths are 
right in the housing areas, and no addi- 
tional staff is required to accommodate 
visitors. The rate of inmate-on-inmate 
assaults has decreased by 90 percent, 
he said. And officers, who now serve 
in leadership roles, find their work 
more rewarding. 

“We're in the middle of the tobacco 
belt,’ Cote said, ‘‘but we have no 
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smoking in cells or day rooms, only in 
the exercise yard. They aren't rioting. 
When they leave their cells, the bed is 
made. If they don't like it, we tell 
them, ‘We'll send you to Greensboro.’ ”’ 

It isn't the jailer who makes the dif- 
ference, Cote said; it’s the physical 
plant. ‘‘We have the same quality of 
employee in Greensboro as in High 
Point. They are just two different 
plants. The philosophy is built in from 
the ground up.” 


Wake County Keeps 
Options Open 

The new Wake County Public Safety 
Center under construction in Raleigh 
was designed by O’Brien/Atkins Asso- 
ciates, PA, of Research Triangle Park 
so that it can be run as a new genera- 
tion jail, with continuous, direct 
supervision. But it also can be operated 
with indirect supervision, using elec- 
tronic monitors outside the inmates’ 
living quarters. 

Like the Guilford Detention Center, 
this building had to assert itself as a 
major civic building that would sym- 
bolize a sophisticated and efficient 
county government and a profession- 
ally administered sheriff's department. 
In a major downtown site, it is sur- 
rounded by offices, a hotel and other 
county buildings. 

The $55.7 million center, to be com- 
pleted in 1991, includes the sheriff's 
administrative offices, the City-County 
Bureau of Identification, detective and 
patrol offices, emergency medical ser- 
vices and detention-related functions. 

The county offices at the base of 
the 10-story building were designed to 
project beyond the jail tower, eclipsing 
the view from the street of the inmates’ 
living quarters. Public access to the 
building is through a skylit lobby. 

The jail, with a 492-person capacity, 
is on floors five through nine. Each of 
those floors has four modules with 24 
individual cells on two levels, a main 
level and a mezzanine. The cells open 
onto a day room for living and dining. 
Each module has an outdoor exercise 
area. Each floor has rooms for counsel- 
ing and visiting with attorneys. And 
each floor has a central control room 
that provides direct visual observation 
of all open areas of the modules and 
individual cell doors. 
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A central control center on each floor monitors four separate, secured living areas, 


The center also includes a 20-bed 
infirmary, a top-floor gym, two class- 
rooms and a central visiting room. 

The jail is connected to the courthouse 
by an underground tunnel. 

Dudley B. Lacey, AIA, the project 
manager, said that Sheriff John H. 
Baker Jr. wanted the options of direct 
and indirect supervision so he can 
reduce staff if needed. Direct supervi- 
sion requires a supervisor in each of 
the four modules, or four supervisors 
per shift, while indirect supervision lets 
one person monitor all four modules 
on the same level. The system also 
permits the use of direct supervision 
during the day and indirect supervi- 
sion at night, or other combinations. 


The Wake Public Safety Center was 
designed as a maximum-security unit, 
anticipating a time when Wake County 
would need as many as 480 maximum 
security beds. It has secure stainless 
steel bathroom fixtures and other acces- 
sories designed for safety. The mirrors 
are stainless steel instead of glass, the 
toilet paper has no spindle, clothes 
hooks are designed to collapse when 
more than 50 pounds are hung on 
them. 

At first, the center will house in- 
mates assigned a variety of custody 
levels. Over time, less-expensive sat- 
ellite centers will be built as needed 
to house non-violent, non-threatening 
inmates who don't pose a problem for 


Wake County Public Safety Center 

Raleigh 

Architect: O'’Brien/Atkins Associates, PA, 
Research Triangle Park 

Criminal Justice Facility Consultant: 
Hellmuth, Obata & Kassabaum, PC., 
Washington, D.C. 

Structural Engineering, Civil Engineering, 
Traffic and Parking Consultant: Kimley- 
Horn & Associates, Inc., Raleigh 

Food Service: James McFarland 
Associates, Inc., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Construction Consultants: Davidson and 
Jones Construction Co., Raleigh 

Electrical Engineering Consultant: Bass, 
Nixon & Kennedy, Inc., Raleigh 

Electronic Security Consultant: Systech 
Group, Inc., Reston, Va. 

Fire Protection and Life Safety Design 
Consultant: Carson Associates, Inc., 
Warrenton, Va. 
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The 10-story, $55.7 million Wake County Public Safety Center now under construction 


is to be completed in 1991. 


the guards who take them to and from Building on the Old 


the courthouse. O'Brien/Atkins de- 
signed a 24,000-square-foot satellite 
center that houses 30 inmates that 
was built for $1.02 million. 

In downtown Durham, O’Brien/Atkins 
is renovating an old car dealership to 
house 175 medium-security inmates 
in a dormitory-style setting, with a 
day room, for $2 million. In addition, 
the firm has designed a floor plan for 
the N.C. Emergency Prison Facility 
Development Program to be used in 
18 counties. The floor plan provides 
50-man dorms and, in many of the 
facilities, includes a vocational area, 
multi-purpose room, recreation and 
administrative areas. 

The firm also is working on new 
detention centers for Durham and 
Sampson counties. Durham County's 
will be a new generation jail; Samp- 
son County’s will be built along the 
same principles but will provide in- 
direct, rather than direct, supervision. 
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While some counties are taking 
bold giant strides into new generation 
jails, others inevitably must take 
smaller steps to improve on the old. 

In Beaufort County, the task before 
architect Errol J. Warren Jr., AIA, of 
Rocky Mount was to find space to ex- 
pand and update an old jail in the 
basement of the county courthouse. 
For only $635,482, the project nearly 


Renovation and Expansion of the Beaufort 


County Jail 

Washington 

Architect: Erro] J. Warren Jr./Architect, 
Rocky Mount 

Consulting Mechanical Engineers: Dibble 
& Associates, Washington 

General Contractor: Eastern Construction 
Co., Greenville 

Detention Equipment Contractor: Jailcraft, 
Inc., Stevensville, Md. 

Plumbing and Heating Contractor: White's 
Heating & Sheet Metal, Williamston 

Electrical Contractor: Pioneer Electric, 
Washington 


doubled the capacity of the jail and 
updated the security from locks and 
bolts to electronic doors and closed- 
circuit television monitoring. 

By moving the sheriff's offices into 
an adjacent building, the project 
added a 16-man dormitory and cells 
for 24 inmates—in all, increasing 
capacity from 38 to 81 prisoners. 

The jail is still constructed along 
traditional, linear lines, however, and 
the monitors leave a few blind spots, 
Warren said. But the supervisor can 
survey the day rooms and the fronts of 
each cell from a central position. A 
person who once supervised 38 people 
can now handle 81. 

The dormitory space is more con- 
temporary, giving the inmates more 
freedom and more responsibility, while 
requiring authorities to classify and 
sort them according to the level of cus- 
tody needed. The existing space was 
upgraded with new lighting, paint, 
and remote-controlled door operators. 

The public entrance and the eleva- 
tors could not be changed, and the 
project had to be completed while the 
jail was still in use, Warren said. ‘‘It 
was kind of a real puzzle to do all that 
and to still make it functional.’ 

The new jail demonstrates that im- 
provement is possible even when 
money and space are tight. In the 
long run, the downtown jail might 
become the maximum-security jail for 
Beaufort, with satellite jails for lower- 
security inmates providing further ex- 
pansion, Warren said. 


The Beaufort County Jail was updated 
with a new electronic control room, which 
makes it possible to provide continuous 
supervision of most areas of the cells and 
dormitory. 
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You Need C/S 
Expansion Joints 
Up Here... 


SETTLEMENT 


. . : Because of what happens down here. 


From New York to San Diego—Shanghai to Saudi 
Arabia, C/S has solved more joint problems than anyone. 
Thermal and seismic movement, settlement, longitu- 

dinal shear and rotational tower sway problems are 
routinely solved by C/S engineers every day. Hundreds of 
standard designs accommodate joint sizes from 1” to 
24"—are all shown in our Design Manual. Still, new 
designs continue to be developed. 

Featured here are our new “flush” Exterior Seal 
Systems. They're designed to eliminate unsightly metal 
covers and are manufactured from an exclusive thermo- 
plastic rubber which may be custom-colored to match 
your building. 

So, whenever there’s a question of movement, call 
Bob Grogan or Jack Edwin at (704)342-3337. 


GROGAN-EDWIN ASSOCIATES, INC. 


Charlotte, NC - (704)342-3337 


Mecklenburg County Central Intake Center 

Charlotte 

Architect: J.N. Pease Associates, Charlotte 

Courts Consultant: Walter H. Sobel, FAIA 
& Associates, Charlotte 

General Contractors: Crowder 
Construction Co. 


One of the first facilities of its kind 
nationwide, the Intake Center ad- 
dresses new concepts, technologies 
and procedures to deal with individuals 
entering the criminal justice system. 

It includes 48 holding cells, facilities 
for the public defender and district at- 
torney and the magistrate’s courts. 

A conventional building on the cen- 
ter’s site would have obstructed the 
view of the historic Mecklenburg 
County Courthouse. So the architects 
put the center partially underground, 
turning the space above it into a land- 
scaped plaza that fits into the master 
plan for the Charlotte-Mecklenburg 
Government Center. 

The intake center is designed to 
move people efficiently through the 
court system and, when possible, into 
alternatives to jail. It deals with the 
time an arresting officer brings a per- 
son into the system until he or she is 
arraigned—which usually takes about 
24 hours but can take as long as 72 
hours. This is the period for booking, 
pre-trial release counseling, setting 
bond, appointing attorneys and check- 
ing outstanding warrants and criminal 
records. 

The center shifted paperwork to 
computer work, with all arresting, 
booking, counseling personnel and 
magistrates working off computer con- 
soles. A data base links all systems. 
The center also houses a central reposi- 
tory where all outstanding warrants 
are held. Highly sophisticated identi- 
fication methods will quickly connect 
an arrestee with prior records and 
outstanding warrants throughout the 
country. 

About 60 percent of the people ar- 
rested never end up spending any 
time in jail. Thomas Cameron, Meck- 
lenburg County Trial Court adminis- 
trator, said the intake center is not a 
jail but a facility that offers a humane 
entry into the judicial system. The in- 
take center efficiently determines 
which arrestees need to be held in jail 
and which can be released. At the 
same time, it gets the officers back on 
the street instead of bogged down in 
procedures and paperwork. 


Adams is the leader 
in concrete solutions. 


Adams Architectural Products 
Adams New UL-Certified, Two Hour Fire-Resistant Redline® Block 


Adams Products Company is the 
recognized leader in concrete masonry 
technology and design. 

For over 40 years, Adams has been 
gaining the confidence of builders and 
architects alike for their innovative tech- 
nology, high-quality products, superior 
knowledge, and on-time deliveries. 

Whether your building needs 
require architectural elegance or the 
security of Adams new UL Certified, 
two hour fire-resistant REDLINE® block, 
Adams can provide you with the largest 
assortment of concrete products in a 
variety of colors, shapes and sizes. And 
if youre not sure what your needs are, 
Adams highly trained sales engineers 
and consultants are fully qualified to 
help you make the right choice. 

From award winning beauty to 
structural integrity, no one can give you 
concrete solutions like Adams. 


| A Products Compan, 
Name: 
Address: 
City/State: 


| 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| Mail to: Adams Products Company | 
PO. Box 189 
| Morrisville, N.C. 27560 | 
| Attn: Ellen Payne | 
| Rush me information on: | 
| U ADAMS NEW REDLINE® BLOCK | 
| O ADAMS PROFILE CONCRETE 
MASONRY | 
| LJ INTERLOCKING CONCRETE PAVERS | 
| O PRE-GLAZED CONCRETE | 
! MASONRY UNITS 
O GLASS BLOCK | 
| O TURFSTONE | 


PRODUCTS COMPANY 


Adams Builds Confidence. 
Durham 1-800-845-0001, Morrisville 1-800-672-3131, 
Raleigh 1-800-672-3131, Fayetteville 1-800-682-7025 

Kinston 1-800-682-5740, Wilmington 1-800-722-3845, 
Rocky Mount 1-800-672-6712, Greenville (919) 355-7258 


LEGISLATIVE 


REPORT 


Prison Construction: 
Voters May Decide 


North Carolina voters may have a 
chance in November to give their ap- 
proval to a $200 million bond issue for 
prison construction. The proposed 
bond referendum is the key element of 
a compromise reached by Governor 
Martin and legislative leaders. The 
compromise, announced June 26, re- 
mained subject to approval by the full 
General Assembly as the 1990 legisla- 
tive short session headed into July. 

The Governor, Representative Anne 
Barnes (D-Orange) and Senator David 
Parnell (D—Robeson) explained their 
bi-partisan solution to the state's over- 
crowded prison system during a joint 
press conference. Barnes and Parnell 
serve as co-chairs of the legislative 
Special Committee on Prisons. 

The proposed prison construction 
package would carry a total price tag 
of $275 million—the first $75 million 
to be funded by two-thirds bonds, re- 
quiring legislative approval only. The 
three-year building program would ex- 
pand existing prison bed space from 
16,885 to 24,315. Eight new medium 
and minimum security prison facilities 
would be designed. 

The compromise represents a classic 
mid-point between two vastly different 
proposals originally submitted by the 
Governor and the Special Committee 
on Prisons. Governor Martin previously 
called for a $490 million bond referen- 
dum which would increase prison 
capacity by 9,500 beds. The Special 
Committee, meanwhile, had proposed 
fewer beds (3,880) and greater reli- 
ance on alternatives to incarceration 
including electronic surveillance and 
intensive probation. 

Barnes, a five-term legislator from 
Chapel Hill, is considered by her 
House colleagues to be their resident 
expert on correction issues. Barnes 
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firmly believes in the concept of com- 
bining new prison construction with 
added emphasis on alternatives to 
incarceration. 

‘Alternatives for non-violent of- 
fenders are so much less expensive 
than prison beds,’ says Barnes. ‘‘We 
have people who wrote bad checks sit- 
ting over in the state prison system at 
an enormous cost to taxpayers. Maybe 
it would be better if that person were 
on a community-based punishment 
where that person could be working 
and making restitution.’ 

According to Sen. Parnell, the 
average cost to the state of keeping an 
inmate in prison is $47 a day as com- 
pared to $6.42 for house arrest elec- 
tronic surveillance. However, leading 
officials in the Martin administration 
contend the best way to solve the 
state’s prison problems is to substan- 
tially increase bed space capacity. 

Perhaps the most outspoken advo- 
cate of additional prison bed space is 
Joseph W. Dean, Secretary of the 
Department of Crime Control and 
Public Safety. A former assistant U.S. 
Attorney, Dean heads up a depart- 
ment which includes responsibility for 
the Highway Patrol. As such, Dean 
carries the unofficial title of ‘“Top 
Cop” in North Carolina and he pulls 
no punches when asked to talk about 
crime in the Tar Heel state. 

“We have a criminal justice system 
in this state which, in my opinion, is 
totally broken,’ says Dean. “Prisoners 
are turning down probation and say- 
ing, ‘Put me in jail because I'll be in 
there such a short time. It will disrupt 
my lifestyle less than being on proba- 
tion for three to four years. And they 
are doing it. 

“We have 24,000 people who are 
going to go to prison (in N.C.) this 


Rep. Anne Barnes 
(D) Orange County 


year. And for every one going in, 
somebody's coming out. Because of 
that, the crime rate is horrendous. It’s 
getting worse geometrically rather 
than arithmetically,’ says Dean. 

Dean cites statistics which indicate 
crime is rising in North Carolina at a 
faster rate than in other states. In 
1977, this state ranked 40th nationally 
in terms of per capita crime. Thirteen 
years later, North Carolina now ranks 
24th. During 1989, the states crime 
rate rose nine percent as compared to 
a national average increase of three 
percent. 

Dean blames the state's crime in- 
crease on inadequate prison bed 
space. He says the state’s policy of 
releasing non-violent inmates early in 
order to relieve overcrowding has 
created a tidal wave of repeat 
offenders. 

“We aren't keeping people in jail 
long enough. There's no credibility left 
in the justice system. The crooks don't 
expect to spend much time behind 


‘Alternatives for non-violent offenders 
are so much less expensive than 
prison beds. We have people who 
wrote bad checks sitting over in the 
state prison system at an enormous 
cost to taxpayers.” 


—Rep. Anne Barnes 
(D) Orange County 


bars and, for them, crime pays,’ says 
Dean. 

North Carolina's prison population 
explosion did not develop overnight. It 
did, however, capture the attention of 
state officials and the news media in 
the mid-Eighties when several law- 
suits were filed charging the state 
with violating constitutional condi- 
tions of confinement. As part of a con- 
sent agreement, the state Department 
of Correction abandoned its previous 
spot-basis practice of triple-bunking 
and took action to improve and mod- 
ernize aging prison facilities. 

In 1985, the state's prison popula- 
tion averaged close to 17,500. However, 
in accordance with federal mandates 
to relieve prison overcrowding (a mini- 
mum of 50 square feet of living space 
per inmate), North Carolina provided 
adequate space then for only 12,106 
inmates. 

In an effort to meet those federal 
guidelines, the state has spent more 
than $200 million since 1985 on capi- 
tal construction costs for prisons. The 
resulting increase of bed space by 
5,000 in five years amounts to the 
largest prison expansion in state 
history. 

Despite this record boom in prison 
building, much more needs to be ac- 
complished. Because North Carolina 
was 5,000 prison beds short five years 
ago, the state has not yet fulfilled its 
current needs. 

In order to address overcrowding, 
the General Assembly established the 
Emergency Prison Population Stabili- 
zation Act. The provisions of the Act 
place a ‘'cap”’ on the prison popula- 
tion. (See page 6 for further details.) 
Because of the need to stay within the 
‘cap,’ Parole Commission members 
have offered early release to non-violent 
prisoners convicted of misdemeanors. 

The necessary but nettlesome pol- 
icy of early release is largely responsi- 
ble, Dean says, for what critics refer to 
as “revolving door criminal justice.” 

‘The frightening thing to me is that 
of the 24,000 people going into prison 
this year, 40 percent of them are going 
there for revocation of probation or 
parole,” says Dean. ‘‘Of the 24,000 
coming out, 40 percent will have been 
re-arrested within the first year of 
coming out of prison.” 


“We aren't keeping people in jail 
long enough. Theres no credibility 
left in the justice system. The 
crooks don't expect to spend 
much time behind bars and, for 
them, crime pays.” 

—Joseph W. Dean 

Secretary, Crime Control and Public Safety 


According to Barnes, the high rate 
of return prisoners (recidivism) can 
not be blamed solely on early release. 
The Orange County representative 
says a steady rise in drug-related 
crime suggests the need for more and 
better substance-abuse treatment pro- 
grams inside prison walls. 

‘‘People who steal to feed their drug 
habit and are then arrested don’t get 
well in prison. We have some treat- 
ment programs but not nearly to the 
extent that we need,’ says Barnes. ‘‘If 
those prisoners still have the drug 
habit when they are released, you can 
pretty much count on them stealing 
again.” 

Barnes goes on to say, ‘‘More treat- 
ment for drug and alcohol abusers is 
something we are going to have to do. 
It's very expensive but I have an idea 
it will be money well spent.”' 

Dean, who is considered by political 
pundits to be a leading Republican 
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Joseph W Dean 
Secretary, Crime Control and Public Safety 


candidate for Attorney General in 
1992, agrees with the need for sub- 
stance abuse treatment and other 
creative approaches favored by Barnes 
and her Special Committee on Prisons. 

“Let's expand electronic surveil- 
lance. Let's expand intensive proba- 
tion. I don’t mind halfway houses. But 
if there’s not a prison bed to back it 
up—if there's not an alternative to 
these alternatives—they will not 
work,” says Dean. 

Dean steadfastly insists that, unless 
the General Assembly commits to a 
long-term building program in the 
magnitude of 10,000 prison beds, the 
early release of prisoners will simply 
become worse. Before long, he says, 
county governments will have to build 
larger jails to counteract what Dean 
terms the state’s ‘‘studied neglect’ of 
its responsibility. 

As of now, North Carolina is one of 
only seven states that incarcerates 
misdemeanants in the state prison 
system. Other states house those pris- 
oners in county facilities. Barnes ad- 
mits it’s possible North Carolina may 
reconsider this policy in the not-so- 
distant future. 

‘The position of the Special Com- 
mittee on Prisons is that when, and if, 
a shift does occur, our state must 
assist the counties in being able to 
handle this problem,’ says Barnes. 

With state government already beset 
by budget shortfalls in the range of 
one-half billion dollars, Democrats and 
Republicans alike agree that whatever 
money the state spends on prisons 
must be spent judiciously. 

“Tt behooves government to find 
those methods that allow you to build 
prison space quickly and efficiently at 
less cost,’ says Barnes. 

Dean adds, ‘‘I don't believe in in- 
humane housing for prisoners. But I 
do think my definition of cruel and in- 
humane treatment as it applies to the 
housing of prisoners differs substan- 
tially from that of the American Civil 
Liberties Union.’ 

Dean goes on to say, “I'm not in 
favor of building palaces. I'm in favor 
of building cost-effective prisons. I 
think they should be just as uncomfor- 
table as the U.S. Constitution will let 
us have them.’ 
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Dean Regan: 
Designs and Dreams 


By Jan Leitschuh 


First off, you should know this about 
John Thomas Regan—he’s a bowtie 
man. 

Unlike the classic, iconoclastic 
bowtie wearer, though, the new dean 
of N.C. State University’s School of 
Design is uncomfortable drawing at- 
tention to himself. Extracting personal 
information is like dicing eels in a 
bucket: The subject always wriggles 
back to the safer waters of design 
philosophy. 

“The school is the story,’ he insists. 

Yet in some ways, Dean Regan truly 
is a breaker of icons. There are certain 
things he wants to change. There are 
outmoded images, dated ideas to be 
banished. On the office wall behind 
his typewriter, he has a poster of the 
Chrysler Building—pinned sideways. 

“To remind me to see things differ- 
ently,’ he says. ‘‘Being a dean is like 
being a designer. One looks at the ex- 
isting design and sees what potential- 
ities are latent there.’ 

One thing is certain: North Caro- 
lina—professionals, contractors, 
alumni, faculty, even the man on the 
street—will be seeing more of the 
man in the bowtie. Or at the very 
least, his ‘‘fingerprints.’ 

“Design is a visual medium,’ he 


says, tilting his coffee cup to catch the 


light. ‘‘Sight is just extended touch. 
Watch a designer look at a piece of 
sculpture—he has to touch it. School 
children are taught not to touch. 


Designers, though, we have our finger- 


prints all over everything.’ 
Regan left his fingerprints on the 


University of Miami, where he founded 


the School of Architecture six years 
ago. Already the young program has 
won international attention for such 
innovations as the nation’s first grad- 
uate program in suburban and town 
design and its use of state-of-the-art 
computer imaging. 

But his school’s crowning glory 
was—and is—its new building de- 
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signed by Aldo Rossi, Italy’s most 
celebrated contemporary architect. 
Rossi had been invited to judge an in- 
ternational design contest at UM. One 
thing led to another, and soon Rossi 
was making architectural history, craft- 
ing his first toehold in the New World. 

The centerpiece of the new build- 
ing will be a dramatic 100-foot tower 
overlooking Lake Osceola at the heart 
of campus. The rooms will be spheri- 
cal, cubical, conical—the shapes of 
pure Euclidian solids. Aficionados 
across the country are monitoring the 
project. 

Yet Regan took the $95,000-a-year 
job here in January. What could lure 
such a man to the Tar Heel state, far 
away from his philosophical baby? 

“It was not easy to leave Miami, 
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Regan, 48, admits. ‘‘But the situation 
here was interesting and good.’ 

All phases of design interest him, 
he says, and the University of Miami 
cultivates only a single facet—archi- 
tecture. Regan liked the programs at 
NCSU, which include not only archi- 
tecture but landscape architecture, 
product design and graphic design. 
Students of all four disciplines begin 
their first year in a common under- 
graduate program, sharing facilities 
and classrooms, forging college links 
that often evolve into lifetime profes- 
sional friendships. 

On the personal side, Regan has 
friends here, and a few former stu- 
dents are on the faculty. He was also 
drawn by the school's long tradition of 
excellence, and sees this excellence 
still embedded in the faculty. “Anyone 
alert in architecture since the second 
world war has known of this school,’ 
he says. 

NCSU was once considered one of 
the nation’s leading schools of design, 
though Regan is quick to point out 
there is no ‘‘official’’ ranking of schools 
as such. Much of that past luster can 
be attributed to the school’s outspoken, 
often controversial founder, Henry L. 
Kamphoefner, who died in February. 

Kamphoefner established the school 
in 1948, and recruited some of his 
era's leading lights to teach, including 
Buckminster Fuller and Lewis Mum- 
ford. Top international professionals 
were brought in to lecture, and to in- 
spire. In this fertile atmosphere, fac- 


ulty members imbued Raleigh with 
new architectural vision, and such 
buildings as Matthew Nowicki's Dor- 
ton Arena and Eduardo Catalano’s 
“Butterfly House,’ with its upswept, 
parabolic roof took shape. By the time 
Kamphoefner retired in 1973, he was 
being hailed as one of the foremost ar- 
chitectural educators of his day. 
Claude E. McKinney, Kamphoefner’s 
successor, was a former administrator 
and conference coordinator. McKin- 
ney’s increasing involvement with 
NCSU's Centennial Campus project 
led to an estrangement between the 
faculty and the dean’s office. Fund- 
raising efforts slackened, esprit de 
corps slumped, talented teachers left 
for other positions. In 1988 the faculty 
voted to oust McKinney. The position 
remained unfilled for nearly two years. 
Regan comes at a time when leader- 
ship is sorely needed. He sees his role 
as facilitator and collaborator. In a 
deft political move, he organized 
monthly get-togethers to let faculty air 
grievances, bandy about ideas of what 
the school should be, even dream a 
little. By all accounts, this pulse- 
taking has already injected a much- 
needed optimism into the faculty. 
Regan himself sidesteps the contro- 
versial past. “I come for the future,’ he 
insists. ‘I don’t come from the past.’ 
‘The trend of the future,’ Regan 
says, ‘is away from isolation, separa- 
tion and specialization. That’s the 
task for the next decade and beyond, 


for economics, politics, everything. 
This school, better than any in the 
country, is in the position to be the 
catalyst for this unification in design.’ 

Regan wants to further knit the four 
disciplines within the school. ‘‘Of 
course we will maintain our strong 
departmental programs. For example, 
we will produce excellent architects, 
but also architects who will see their 
field as one that coordinates with 
other design fields.” 

Such a vision begins on campus. 
Product designers, for example, will 
produce office systems and furniture 
for the university—'‘'we buy all this 
stuff from the outside now,’ he says, 
rapping a stock butcherblock table. 
Landscape architects will beautify the 
school's surroundings, and so on. “A 
school must be an example of itself.” 

Regan s dream plan also includes 
alumni and working professionals. 
“Collaboration with those in practice 
is critical,’ he says. 


‘‘We can be a leading edge state. 
Our obligation is to provide opportun- 
ities for the practicing professional to 
interconnect with the school. Educa- 
tion is a lifetime process. We must 
make services available to all practi- 
tioners in the state that allow this 
school to be a resource for their 
practice.’ 

He points to such projects as NCSU’s 
Center for Accessible Housing, now a 
national design center for research 
and information on practical housing 
for the handicapped, elderly and 
other groups with special physical 
needs. Alumni and faculty both saw a 
need in the state, and made the grant 
application that resulted in federal 
funding for the $3.5 million project. 

The findings of the daylighting re- 
search program, which studies ways 
to let more natural light enter a 
building, are available to all practi- 
tioners in the state. And the Masonry 
Institute of North Carolina recently ap- 
proached the school about solving 
certain leakage problems with brick. 
The research of faculty, alumni and 
students not only resolved the prob- 
lem but produced books for distribu- 
tion to contractors and architects. 

Most of all, Regan wants to make 
the N.C. State School of Design visi- 
ble, even to the general public. Shows, 
lectures, seminars are part of that. But 
more importantly, such a school must 
affect the environment in which we 
live. 

“Raleigh is coming to an awareness 
of its own potential,’ he says. ‘‘We will 
increase our offerings to the city.” 

Such a plan dovetails neatly with 
John Thomas Regan’s ultimate goal: 
‘To improve the design of North 
Carolina and beyond.’ 


Jan Leitschuh is a Raleigh freelance writer. 
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HeresAWay lo Install Natural Gas 
That Runs kings Around 
The Qld System. 


There's a new way to 
install natural gas that cuts instal- 
lation time (and labor costs) in half, increases 
safety, and improves the looks of the finished job. 
It’s as simple as using 2-PSIG copper tubing 
instead of steel pipe. 


Use A Lot Of Copper 
And Save A Lot Of Copper Pennies. 


Copper tubing bends where steel demands the 
installation of joints and elbows. When it does require 
joining, copper tubing can be soldered or joined with 
simple, inexpensive flair fittings. And copper tubing 
uses smaller, less expensive meters. 

The results? Natural gas installation in a typical 
home using 2-PSIG copper tubing saves you approxi- 
mately 50% in labor costs. 


Get Competitive, 


And Get Into Big Business. 
The 2-PSIG copper tubing system opens up a lot 


IBI) 


of new opportunities for the 
installation of natural gas. Especially 
in big, multi-housing and commercial projects 
where natural gas installation costs have not always 
been competitive in the past. 
Now you can offer these customers the comfort, 
convenience and superior performance of natural 
gas at affordable installation costs. While you offer 
yourself the opportunity to build new business in a 
whole new market. 


How To Make It Big 
In The Copper Market: 


Learn how to save money, increase business and 
run rings around your competition. Call your local 
Piedmont office and ask for more information about 
2-PSIG copper tubing today. 

We'll show you how to turn copper into gold. 

For technical information and free assistance call 
toll free. NC: 1-800-532-0462. SC: 1-800-438-8410. 
Charlotte: 364-3120. 

Piedmont 
NaturalGas 
Company 
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A French Connection 


By Alice Oviatt-Lawrence 


Alice Oviatt-Lawrence, an affiliate AIA 
member, is president of Preservation 
Enterprises in Durham, which consults on 
older building technical analysis and 
development. She has a B.A. in architec- 
tural history from the University of North 
Carolina at Chapel Hill and three years’ 
design school education in architecture 
and landscape architecture. 


Batir Avec Larchitects. Build with an architect. 

Thus stated a slick-looking poster I saw in a window 
on a recent trip to Laon, France. Curious and feeling fairly 
fluent in French, I entered the medieval building just off a 
winding, narrow street to investigate. What could these 
people be doing? 

The poster said (translated): 

‘In order to build, enlarge or transform a house or 
agricultural, commercial or industrial building, call an 
architect. Nearby, an independent professional can 
counsel you from beginning to end. He or she will advise 
how to adapt the project to your tastes and needs, your 
budget, the site and the environment. He or she will pre- 
pare the plans and documents you need to obtain the 
building permit. Your architect will help you select con- 
tractors and skilled labor. He or she will observe the work 
and guard over its quality, and then take responsibility for 
the end result. You gain by using an architect: You pay 
him or her to help you get the best building at the best 
price. To learn more, contact. . ’’ Several addresses were 
listed. 

I looked around the sandstone-walled interior of the 
building, found an office where several architects were 
working and went in. One of the architects told me about 
this special program in which architects volunteer one or 
two days a week to consult with potential clients, who 
range from town boards to private citizens. We went over 
to the drawing board where he showed me the work on a 
parking deck—a tremendous problem in a medieval 
town. The architects collaborate on generating a program 
and present the client with rough schematics and guid- 
ance. Up to this point, the service is free. 

Yes, free. It turns out that in France, more and more 
people are turning to builders and bypassing architects. 
That sounded familiar. Just like the USA, I said. 

Does this idea work to generate more paying clients? 
These architects think so. Meanwhile, they are making a 
vital contribution by helping to guide projects toward the 


Share your thoughts on subjects architectural or remotely 
related. Send manuscripts (800 words or less), your photo- 
graph and a brief biography to North Carolina Architec- 
ture, AIA Tower, 115 W Morgan St., Raleigh, NC 27601. 
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best solutions. With architectural work so scarce, why 
not? This program gives the architects input in policy- 
making and projects. It educates clients and town boards 
about the value of their services. People see that archi- 
tects are involved in their built environment. The public 
benefits, and architecture gets a promotional boost. 

The free counseling focuses on information-gathering 
and analysis, project definition, alternative solutions and 
schematics. If the client decides to proceed, he is given 
the names of architects he may hire. The client is happy 
to have gotten some free advice; architects are happy to 
get the referrals. All benefit. 

I picked up an absolutely unusable metric scale and 
turned it over in my hand—a muddled look on my face. 
“No, no,” the architect said, ‘‘it is YOUR scale that is im- 
possible.’ We laughed at this cultural gap. 

Later, as he showed me around the building, we made 
our way up to the attic on a narrow, winding, three-story 
staircase that was definitely not to code. Most people, I 
observed, really don’t know what architecture is all 
about. He agreed. People think they can go directly to 
builders and get a faster, more practical job. In an age 
when the major art-form may well be commercial adver- 
tising, the client who is willing to pay for ‘‘spaces that 
relate’’—even if he or she knows what that means—is 
becoming more scarce. 

The attic had remarkably wide floor boards and was 
framed in huge, but not very straight, rock-hard timbers. 
The franc-sized hole in the terra cotta tile roof didn’t 
worry my new friend. I had to calm my preservationist 
and building inspector impulses: I was a guest. 

We looked out a small window onto the varied rooftops. 
He pointed to a few buildings the group had been in- 
volved with—infill projects and restorations—that had 
helped to preserve the unity of the townscape. 

We descended. He had a parking deck on the drawing 
boards, with the large task of hiding it somewhere in this 
14th century town. It was time for me to go. 

But as I left I wondered: Could we Americans take a 
lesson from these architects of Laon? 
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New Executive Director for NCAIA 


‘Timothy D. (Tim) Kent started work June 4 as the new 
Executive Director for the North Carolina chapter of 
the American Institute of Architects. 

Kent brings to the position a strong background in 
communication, administration and government. He 
most recently served as Executive Assistant to the 
Speaker of the North Carolina House of Representatives. 

Prior to his legislative experience, Kent spent 13 
years as a reporter/anchor in television news. As the 
political reporter for WRAL-TV in Raleigh, Kent was 
named North Carolina Television Journalist of the Year 
in 1986. He received a similar award from United Press 
International in 1988. 

“After a very lengthy search process with 94 appli- 
cants, our organization is delighted to employ an indi- 
vidual with Tim Kent's experience and qualifications,’ 
said NCAIA President Lloyd G. Walter Jr. 

As Executive Director for NCAIA, Kent administers a 
four-person staff at the AIA Tower in Raleigh. He also 
will serve as Managing Editor for North Carolina 
Architecture. 

‘This is a tremendous career opportunity for me 
and my family,’ said Kent. ‘T'm excited about the 
chance to be affiliated with a professional association 
that has such high standards for excellence and 
integrity.’ 

Kent, 35, graduated magna cum laude with a degree 
in journalism from the University of Southern California. 
The new NCAIA Executive Director lives in Durham 
with his wife Beth and their two children, Emily, 3, 
and Stephen, six months. 


THE MOST_EXCLUSIVE CLUB IN THE WORLD — 
YOUR OWN N CUSTOM LEISURE PAVILION 
Distributor for IBG Solar Structures 


CAROLINA SOLAR STRUCTURES 


A Division of Bob Thompson Builders, Inc. 
Box 9325, Asheville, NC 28802 (704) 298-7171 


USTOM 


BRICK CO. 


“SERVING RALEIGH, THE TRIANGLE 
and EASTERN NORTH CAROLINA’ 


VISIT OUR SHOWROOM 
COMPLETE DISPLAY 
OF SAMPLES 


PRODUCTS 


FACE BRICK 
HAND-MADE BRICK 
GLAZED BRICK 
PAVERS 


SUPPLIERS 


Lee - Taylor Clay : Boren 
Isenhour : Nash : Pine Hall 
Old Virginia « Bickerstaff 
Palmetto : Cherokee Sanford 
Richtex : Hanley : Glen-Gery 
Merry : Delta-Macon : Ashe 
General Shale « Lynchburg 
Cunningham : Lawrenceville 


1613 Old Louisburg Rd. Raleigh, N.C. 27604 


PO. Box 6579, Raleigh, NC 27628 
(919) 832-2804 - 1 (800) 543-1866 


Photo by Marcus Lamkin 


OFF THE 


DRAWING 
BOARD 


IN THE WORKS 

Calloway Johnson Moore, PA., Ar- 
chitects of Winston-Salem is design- 
ing three not-for-profit continuing care 
retirement communities in North 
Carolina. The projects, which have a 
combined construction cost of $74 
million, are expected to be completed 
in 1992. The Forest at Duke in Durham, 
on a 42-acre site near Duke, includes 
apartments, cottages, an outpatient 
clinic, a health center and a commun- 
ity center. Well-Spring, the Greensboro 
Life Care Retirement Community, is on 
70 acres in suburban Greensboro and 
includes apartments, garden and villa 
homes, a health center and a town 
center. For this project, the firm is 
associated with J. Hyatt Hammond 
Associates, Inc. of Greensboro. 
Glenaire, on a 30-acre site in Cary, is 
sponsored by Presbyterian Homes, Inc. 
Phase one of the project includes 20 
nursing beds and 20 personal care 
beds, 144 apartments in one-story 
clusters and multi-story buildings, as 
well as community and support spaces. 

Ramsay Associates, Inc., Architects, 
with offices in Raleigh and Salisbury, 
has been selected by the Tri-County 
Area Mental Health Center operating 
in Iredell, Davie and Rowan counties 
to do a system-wide space needs and 
facility analysis. 

Ellinwood Design Associates, Ltd. 
of Raleigh has completed the design 
of bathroom renovations for Turlington, 
Alexander, Becton, Berry and Bagwell 
halls at N.C. State University in 
Raleigh. Clancy and Theys Construc- 
tion Co. are general contractors for the 
project. 

Hager, Smith & Huffman Group, 
PA of Raleigh has developed for the 
NCNB Real Estate Fund the design of 
a 234,000-square-foot office building 
on a 22-acre site in the Brookfield Cor- 
porate Center in Greenville, S.C. The 
CRSS Office Complex (Phase Disa 
$13 million project. 


Miller 
Building 
Corporation 
Knows 


Construction! 


With over 4,000,000 
square feet of retail con- 
struction, plus more than 
$100,000,000 in client trust 
last year alone, and over 40 
years experience as a gen- 
eral contractor, we've 
learned how to meet bud- 
gets and schedules. 


We offer all the re- 
lated services; site selection, 
facility planning, financial 
planning and design/build. 
Choose the combination 
that works best for you. 


With experience, in- 
tegrity and thousands of 
satisfied customers, our 
solid reputation should be 
the foundation for your 
next project. 


Wilmington, NC 
919/256-2613 


Raleigh, NC 
919/782-1004 


MILLER 


BUILDING CORPORATION 


ON TIME 
COMPLETION 


NO DELAY 
CLAIMS 


This is possible with 


PROJECT 


Scheduling : Claims : Seminars 


For a copy of our brochure 
or for more specific 


information, call 
Guy Maher at 
(704) 938-8211 


315 South Main Street - Kannapolis, NC 28081 


Johnson & Higgins 
desi 
Professional 
Liability 
Coverages. 


We know the field of professional 
liability protection as few other brokers 
do. That’s why we’ve won the endorse- 
ment of the NCAIA, PENC, and 
SCAIA. And our world-wide network 
enables us to negotiate with 
underwriters everywhere. We'd like to 
talk with you about this. Call a J&H ac- 
count executive at 1-800-688-1845 in 
North Carolina. 


ae SON 
IGGINS 


JOHNSON & HIGGINS CAROLINAS, INC. 
1 First Union Center, Suite 3900 
Charlotte, NC 28202-6047 
(704) 374-1845 


Risk and Insurance Management Services; 
Human Resources and Actuarial Consulting 
Throughout the World. 
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Sculptured Rock is your natural 
Kid for a permanent and 
beautiful landscape. 


KeyStone® retaining walls are designed to function 
beautifully for a lifetime, providing long term savings 
compared to timbers which will deteriorate. 


There are no metal members in KeyStone to rust 
away, such as found in timbers. 


No cumbersome tools, mortars, cutting or preservative 
treatments are required with KeyStone, and the wall 
goes up in half the time of old methods. 


Build it to last! 


e Individual concrete units locked together 
with fiberglass dowels. 

e Available in 8" or 4" high mini-units. 

e Choice of face, color and texture. 

* Strong, permanent and maintenance free. 

* Quick and easy installation reduces labor. 


KEYSTONE 


+ RETAINING WALL SYSTEMS ° 
lonn 


KeyStone Carolinas 


P.O. Box 669264 
Charlotte, North Carolina 28266 - 9264 
(704) 527- 5080 or (800) 545-5080 


AWARDS AND RECOGNITION 

Peter Batchelor, professor of urban 
design at N.C. State University, was 
recognized for his contribution to 
community planning at the spring 
meeting of the North Carolina Chapter 
of the American Planning Association 
(NCAPA) in Chapel Hill. Batchelor 
wrote and illustrated the Chapel Hill 
‘Design Guidelines,’ which won the 
NCAPA's Small Community Planning 
Award. 

Batchelor also was director of the 
NCAIA team that worked on Ashe- 
ville's ‘Riverfront Plan)’ which won 
the Large Community Planning 
Award. In 1989, Batchelor directed a 
planning and design workshop in 
Asheville, which resulted in the 
award-winning plans for Asheville’s 
three-mile urban waterfront. The 
NCAPA awards are presented to the 
respective communities, but Batchelor 
was cited separately for his ‘‘design 
and planning effort,’ judged by the 
jury to be the ‘‘most outstanding plan- 
ning efforts in North Carolina.’ Other 
members of the team were Angelo 
Abbate, ASLA; Charles A. Flink, ASLA; 
David R. Godschalk, AICP; Ray 
Green, AICP; Edwin F. Harris, FAIA; 
Keith Hay; Elizabeth S. Padjen, AIA; 
Dennis Stallings, AIA; and Stanley N. 
Williams, ASLA. 

Henry Sanoff, professor of architec- 
ture at N.C. State University School of 
Design, has received a Distinguished 
Fulbright Lecture Award. He will lec- 
ture at Seoul National University and 
at other Korean schools and profes- 
sional societies from October 1990 to 
January 1991. A native of New York, 
Sanoff has been an NCSU faculty 
member since 1966. He is recognized 
for using architectural design to 
achieve social objects and has ad- 
dressed issues such as community 
design and environmental awareness. 

Custom Builder magazine recently 
recognized Camas Associates Archi- 
tects of Charlotte for its design of the 
Wojnowich Residence in Southeast 
Charlotte. The home was profiled in 
the publication’s Estate Homes of 
America issue in January. Also honored 
for their achievement in the project 
were Charlotte-based general contrac- 
tor Bill Thomas of Thomas Construc- 
tion Corp. and Dryvit Systems Inc., 
whose exterior insulation and finish 
system was used as the home's exterior. 
The home was featured in the March/ 
April 1989 issue of North Carolina 
Architecture. 


Prestress Concrete 


METROMONT 
Sells More Than 
Concrete Blocks 


Architectural Pavers 


Uy 
rs 
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Ready Mix Concrete Architectural Precast 


For all your concrete needs, 
call the leader in concrete products. 


Rock Hill, SC 803/327-4103 
Asheville, NC 800/422-5625 
Charlotte, NC 800/476-2604 


_ Spartanburg, SC 800/476-2607 
Greenville, SC 800/476-2605 
Anderson, SC 800/476-2603 


IF YOUR 


PRESENTATIONS 


Go FLAT, 
Irs TIME TO 


100 S. Harrington St. Raleigh, NC 27603 
919/832-4304 


If your project has to communi- 
cate, then it’s time to go three 
dimensional. You’re talking to a 
tough audience: developers, finan- 
ciers, municipalities, prospective 
buyers and tenants. You need every 
advantage you can get. 


Scale Model & Design will give 
you that advantage. Our distinc- 
tive, realistic style of modelmaking 
will get your project noticed. We 
make it easy for you, too. Our 
craftsmen, trained in architecture 
and design, speak your language. 
And, we can work with your most 
demanding schedules. 


Let Scale Model & Design give you 
the advantage of that third dimen- 
sion. Give us a call to discuss your 
project, or ask for our brochure. 


Jeffrey A. Huberman, AIA, is hav- 
ing a one-man exhibit of his paintings 
at the Southeastern Center for Con- 
temporary Art (SECCA) in Winston- 
Salem from June 22 to September 16. 
He is a partner in Gantt Huberman 
Architects in Charlotte. His paintings 
have been exhibited at the North 
Carolina Museum of Art and the Mint 
Museum and elsewhere. They are in 
the collections of NCNB, Springs 
Mills, Burlington Industries and other 
corporations and institutions. 


NAMES AND CHANGES IN 

NORTH CAROLINA ARCHITECTURE 
Demetreos Callinicos, AIA, RIBA, has 
been named branch manager of the 
Greensboro office of Dewberry & 
Davis, a multi-disciplinary design firm 
based in Fairfax, Va. Callinicos, who 
has been with the firm since 1988, 
has had more than 25 years of architec- 
tural design and project management 
experience, in both the Greensboro 
area and his native South Africa. He 
will direct a 14-person staff. 

H. Michael Grabman, Mark A. 
Hollenbach and Stephen L. Onxley 
were elected as associates by the board 
of directors of Odell Associates of 
Charlotte. Grabman, a licensed profes- 
sional engineer, served as on-site con- 
struction administrator on the Charlotte 
Coliseum. He has a master degree in 
civil engineering from Wayne State 
University and a B.S. in civil engineer- 
ing from the University of Detroit. 
Hollenbach, a CPA, is vice president 
of finance for Odell. Onxley, AIA, 
served as project architect for the 
recently completed First Union head- 
quarters building in Greensboro. He 
has a bachelor’s of architecture from 
the University of Houston. 

Phil Kuttner, head of design at Little 
& Associates Architects, has been 
promoted to managing principal. Kutt- 
ner, AJA, received a masters of archi- 
tecture from Clemson University and 
was awarded the National Institute of 
Architects School Award, the American 
Institute of Architects Scholastic 
Award and membership in Tau Sigma 
Delta Honor Society for Architecture. 
His recent designs include 300 Knoll- 
wood, a $15 million mixed-use complex 
in Winston-Salem and the Mecklen- 
burg County Vietnam Veterans 
Memorial. 


David L. Davis, AIA, has been 
named project manager for Cline Davis 


eu. LETA 


Current president of the Durham/ L L 
Chapel Hill Section of the AIA and OISE ! ration 
was previously a project manager for ‘ A 
O'Brien/Atkins Associates, PA. 

Stephen L. Freyaldenhoven has Control Specialists 
joined Calloway Johnson Moore, PA. 
in Winston-Salem. He received his 
bachelor of architecture from the 
University of Arkansas. 

John T. McCulloch has been Let us assist you with the 


named chairman of MoOulloch, Eng potential noise and vibration problems on your future and 
land Associates Architects. Bill existing projects 


England is president; Jerry Currie ; 
and Claude Sanford, vice presidents: No fees on most jobs. 
Rich Henly and Larry May, principals. 
Also, Gordon Horne and Charles 
Pierce have been named senior asso- SOUTHERN KINETICS INC 
ciates; and Charles McLarty, Roy f + 
Howard, Craig Duet and Ellen Stan- 
dish have been named associates. 

Jeffrey B. Yelton, AIA, has been 
promoted to project architect at Lee Charlotte, NC 5214 Western Blvd. 5197 Virginia Beach Biva. Columbia, SC 
Nichols Architecture. Yelton is a grad- (704) 559-9400 Raleigh, NC 27606 Norfolk, VA 23502 (803) 956-6364 
uate of N.C. State University School of (919) 851-4185 (804) 461-1135 
Design and has been with the firm for 
four years. 

Ken Trivette, AIA, and designers 
James Gordan and Victor Vines have 
joined the firm of Michael J. Hining, 


AIA, in Chapel Hill. 
At Bohm-NBBJ of N.C., Inc., William 
R. Hopkins has been promoted to vice 


president and will continue to man- 
age the commercial and retail efforts 
at the Research Triangle Park office. 
Victoria L. Grant, director of technical 
facilities planning, has been promoted 
to associate. 


We make a sound difference. 


WHILE SUPPLIES LAST WE HELP TURN POTENTIAL INTO PROGRESS. 


Additional copies of the 1990 
Design Awards and a limited 
number of back issues of 


We serve a wide variety of clients in the industrial, institutional and 
governmental sectors. 

Our firm’s expertise in complementary disciplines allows us to offer a 
broad spectrum of services: architectural, engineering, site selection, water and 
wastewater treatment, mapping and surveying. 

If potential growth is in your company’s future, call our Business 
Development Department. We can help you from the ground up. 


North Carolina Architecture 
are available. Contact the 
NCAIA office at (919) 833-6656 
for prices and information. 


PiedmontO\seninc. 


Engineers 8 Architects a Planners 
420 Park Avenue, Greenville, SC 29602 / Tel: (803) 242-1717 / Fax: (803) 235-9062 


2710 Wycliff Road, Suite 200, Raleigh, NC 27607 / Tel: (919) 782-5511 / Fax: (919) 782-5905 
120 Reade Street, Greenville, NC 27835-0093 / Tel: (919) 752-1137 / Fax: (919) 752-6550 
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CONSTRUCTION CONSULTANTS 


R. E. Crabtree & Associates supplies technical support services 
for construction projects throughout the Southeast. Call us today for: 


Conceptual & quantity estimates Scheduling 
Construction feasibility review Full & part time monitoring 
Justification estimates Dispute resolution assistance 


Value engineering Claims analysis & preparation 
Arbitration & litigation services Contract preparation & review 


919/783-5691 919/783-5692 Fax 919/783-7053 
RE. CRABTREE & 
E ASSOCIATES, INC. K 


NEW 


PRODUCTS 


Take A Seat 

A new seating line from Comforto, a 
Haworth Company, features innovative 
technology that responds to the 
body's movements. The chairs support 
in the reclining position as well as 
upright with curved arms and gener- 
ous padding over firm support. Each 
model of the new System 28—the ex- 
ecutive chair, managerial chair, task 
chair and sled-base side chair—is 
designed specifically for the user’s 
tasks, from data entry to conferencing. 
Pneumatic-lift adjustment provides 
precise seat height adjustment. 
System 28 offers a wood trim and 
leather upholstery options. 

For more information, contact 
Haworth Inquiry Department, P.O. Box 
5574, Kalamazoo, MI 49003-5574 or 
call 800-344-2600. 


Real Slate 

A British firm, BritSlate, Ltd., has 
developed a bonded slate roofing 
material that has gained widespread 
acceptance in the European market 
and is now being introduced in the 
United States. 

A true slate product, BritSlates con- 
tain no asbestos or any other fillers. 
They are formed under tremendous 
pressure using only natural slate par- 
ticles in combination with a scientific 
bonding resin developed jointly with 
the chemical company, ICI. Each 
BritSlate, measuring 10-by-20 inches, 
offers uniform size, high strength, 
color throughout and the durability of 
real slate. They cannot delaminate, 
are extremely resistant to acid rain 
and look and perform like natural 
slate. Shatter resistant BritSlates offer 
substantial savings in application 
time as well, as they require no pre- 
sorting and can be sawed, guillotined, 
drilled or shear-cut. 

Sales offices for BritSlate North 
America are at 647 W. Boylston St., 
Worcester, MA 01606; phone 508-852- 
4888. 


TEN MORE REASONS TO SPECIFY BLOUNT. 


1. QUALITY CONSTRUCTION 


Designed, crafted and tested: 
Blount doors have proven reliable 
in the most demanding applica- 
tions. Every architectural, com- 
mercial and residential door we 
sell meets or exceeds ANSI/ 
NWWDA and other industry 
specifications. 


2. SELECTION 


Blount is your single source for 
doors. Choose from solid, staved 
lumber, particleboard, hollow and 
mineral cores. We also carry the 
widest variety of premium wood 
veneers and laminate faces. 


3. CUSTOMER SERVICE 


We make it our business to 
understand you and your proj- 
ects. This helps us make every 
order accurate and timely. 


4. WORKMANSHIP 


Since 1894, each gen- 
eration of the Blount 
family has enhanced 
its reputation for 
superior crafts- 
manship. This 
tradition is a 
family treasure 
that we strive to 
uphold with 
every order 
for every 
customer. 


5. MEETING YOUR 
SPECIFICATIONS 


Our manufacturing processes are 
constantly being updated to 
ensure that Blount doors meet 
the most exacting specifications. 


6. MACHINING 


Our experienced 
and skilled crafts- 
men use state-of- 
the-art equipment 
to precisely prefit 
and machine doors to nearly 
any specification. This 
enhances your control over 
quality and meeting con- 
struction schedules. 


7. CUSTOM CAPABILITY 


From small resi- 
dential jobs to 
the largest com- 
mercial projects, Blount is 
your single source manu- 
facturer for pre-hung doors 
and any combination of wood 
frames, jambs and casings. 


8. PREFINISHING 


With coatings specially formu- 
lated for Blount by Sherwin 
Williams, you can select from 
attractive and durable wood 
finishes. Application of primer, 
varnish and stain are always pre- 
ceded by thorough inspection, 
sanding and cleaning. 


9. WARRANTY 


You and your customers are pro- 
tected by our full year, compre- 
hensive warranty program, which 
can be extended to cover the life- 
time of original installation. 


10. VALUE 


Our significant growth over the 
years demonstrates the product 
quality, ongoing service and 
technical knowledge that we 
deliver to the architectural and 
commercial markets. 

Call us for our new catalog. It’s 
full of even more reasons to 
specify Blount doors. 


& Blount 


KR Doors and Millwork 


8320 DeMott Street, P.O. Box 220 
Lacona, New York 13083 

Phone: (800) 366-7111 Nationwide 
FAX: (315) 387-6278 


E.J. BROWN & ASSOCIATES 


Professional Construction Estimators/Construction Managers 


Specializing in Feasibility Studies, 
Preliminary Budgets, Conceptual Cost Estimates, 
Quantity Surveys, Detailed Cost Estimates, 
Value Analysis and Construction Management. 


Also offering CACES and CES Formats. 


American Society of Profes. Estimators Eddie J. Brown, C.P.E. 
Construction Spec Institute 815 Old Winston Rd. 
American Assoc. Cost Engineers PO. Box 746 
Professional Const. Est. Assoc. Kernersville, NC 27285 
Society of American Value Engineers Tel. (919) 996-3791 


DRYVIT SUCCESS STORY 


No. 95,000+ 
The Justice Building 


Sn 


S Sn 


ing was designed with Dryvit 
» Outsulation®, the original 
exterior insulation and finish 
system now proven on more 
than 95,000 office buildings, 
retail stores, residences, schools, hospitals and hotels. 

To learn more about Dryvit system advantages for both 
new construction and retrofit applications, including lower 
heating and air conditioning costs, minimum maintenance 
and cost efficiency, contact authorized Dryvit distributor 
W. Fred Casey & Company. We'll help you build a Dryvit 
success story of your own. 


W. Frep Casey & COMPANY 
Since 1917 el. 
BOX 2272 + Charlotte, NC 28247 * 704/541-1611 drit 


Iredell C Coa Jail, NC 


Person County Jail, NC 


O Brien/Atkins Associates 
Durham County Jail, NC 
Randolph County Jail, NC 
Sampson County Jail, NC 


Ramsay Associates, Inc. 
Stokes County Jail, NC 


Voinovich 

Tehama County Jail, CA 
KZF/Voinovich 

Hamilton County Jail, OH 


HLM 
Monroe County Jail, FL 
Cass County Jail, MI 


Craig, Gaulden &  Davis/l DMJM 
‘Greenville County 


¢¢ My partner and I rest a 
whole lot easier at night know- 
ing that DPIC is there for us. 
Until we became acquainted 
three years ago, we didn’t 
realize just how vulnerable ar- 
chitectural firms were or how 
devastating a single claim could 
be. We certainly didn’t realize 
the difference an insurer could 
have in our continued success. 

Protecting our 20-year invest- 
ment in this business and the 
livelihood of our 25 employees 
has always been a foremost ob- 
jective of Lee Nichols Architec- 
ture, but rather than resting on 
our laurels of continued success, 
we now have a more realistic 
approach to new projects. 

The greatest benefit DPIC 
offers us is their knowledge and 
quick, personal service. When 
Stuart Thomas of Professional 
Liability Consultants in High 
Point called on us three years 
ago, DPIC made an exceptional- 
ly thorough evaluation of our 
firm before issuing any policy. 
They asked questions we had 
overlooked ourselves. At that 
point, we knew we weren't deal- 
ing with just any insurer. And 
since then, they have continued 
to evaluate all our written con- 
tracts so we can avoid complica- 
tions down the road. 

As far as we're concerned, 
DPIC is changing the way the 
insurance industry does busi- 
ness. They’ve caused us to have 
greater expectations, but, more 
importantly, a healthier attitude 
toward professional liability. 
Now we think in terms of loss 
prevention, which benefits us as 
well as our clients. It’s a com- 
fort zone we never had 
before. ?? 
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rofessional 
lability 
onsultants 


164 South Main Street 

Post Office Box 6475 

High Point, North Carolina 27262 
1-800-768-4590 


Teka soe RUPEES 


Don Lee, FAIA, and Bill 
Nichols, AIA, are prin- 
cipals in Lee Nichols Ar- 
chitecture, a Charlotte 
firm founded in 1969. Don 
Lee is past president of 
NCAIA. Bill Nichols is 
past president of the 
Charlotte chapter of 
NCAIA. We value our re- 
lationship with their firm 
and appreciate their will- 
ingness to talk to you 
about us. 


Professional Liability Insurance 
For Design Professionals 


DPIC COMPANIES 


ORION 
GROUP 


NATURALLY SUPERIOR 


~LUCK™ Marble and Granite for the finest commercial 
building and design. Over 100 varieties of tiles and slabs in 


stock at four locations. Design consultation, plan take-offs, STONE 
custom fabrication, and installation. Visit a design Show- Where your ideas 


room Center near you. take shape in stone. 
Greensboro, NC Knoxville, TN Sterling, VA Charlottesville, VA Richmond, VA 
919-852-3600 615-675-6700 703-435-1400 804-295-9227 804-784-3383 


1-800-247-LUCK 202-471-1944 1-800-255-LUCK 


